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Of the thirteen great provinces of the Empire none was missing except distant Britain ; but the Western bishops were almost lost in the crowd of Easterns. Prom Egypt came Alexander of Alexandria with his young deacon Athanasius, and the Coptic confessors Paplmutius and Potammon, each with an eye seared out, came from cities farther up the Nile. All these were resolute enemies of Arianism; its only Egyptian supporters were two bishops from the edge of the western desert. Syria was less unequally divided. If Eustathius of Antioch and Macarius of j3Hlia (we know that city better as Jerusalem) were on Alexander's side, the bishops of Tyre and Laodicea with the learned Eusebius of Csesarea leaned the other way or took a middle course. Altogether there were about a dozen more or less decided Arianizers thinly scattered over the country from the slopes of Taurus to the Jordan valley. Of the Pontic bishops we need notice only Marcellus of Ancyra and the confessor Paul of Neo-caesarea. Arianism had no friends in Pontus to our knowledge, and Marcellus was the busiest of its enemies. Among the Asiatics, however, there was a small but influential group of Arianizers, disciples of Lucian like Arius Hmself. Chief of these was Eusebius of Nicomedia, who was rather a court politician than a student like his namesake of Csesarea, and might be expected to influence the Emperor as much as any one. With him went the bishops of Ephesus and Nicsea itself, and Maris of Chalcedon. The Greeks of Europe were few and unimportant, but on the outskirts of the Empire we find some names of great interest. James of Nisibis represented the old Syrian churches which